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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
LI. 

WE are living, as all perceive, in a day of storm 
and stress for the simple virtues of practical religion. 
Paul's list of spiritual fruits is lightly esteemed, if not 
altogether contemned. The forces of materialism threaten 
us on every side. The influences of luxury are at work 
It ts a day in which sincere 
people, of whatever church, may turn anxiously and 
prayerfully for help from the Great Helper. 

HowarpD M. JENKINS. 


From his address at Asbury Park. 


all about us. 


PEACE. 
On earth, or in heaven, to true hearts is given 
One quiet abode ; 
One mighty arm guides them, one blessing rewards them,— 
The presence of God ! 
The stars in declining fail not of their shining, 
Through daylight’s increase ; 

They pass on before us, leave dawn breaking o’er us, 
Lighting up, through death's grating, our chamber of waiting, 
Our chamber called Peace. 

—Lucy Larcom. 


THE LIFE OF HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
Howarp MAtcotm JENKINS was the only child of 
Algernon Sydney Jenkins and Anna Maria Thomas, 
his first wife ; he was born at Gwynedd, Montgomery 
County, Pa., Third month 3oth, 1842. The first 
American ancestor of his father’s family, Jenkin Jen- 
kins, was among the early settlers of Gwynedd and 
the neighboring townships, whose migrations from 
Wales, beginning in 1698, are so minutely and sym- 
pathetically described by Howard M. Jenkins in his 
volume, “ Historical Collections of Gwynedd.” Dur- 
ing his boyhood he shared in the wholesome life of a 
small farm. He was fortunate, however, in that his 
outlook was widened by the proximity of town and 
city, and also by the activities of his grandfather's 
“ general store,” which, in the days we are speaking 
of, was in a way the center of life of the neighbor- 
hood. His grandparents, moreover, were persons of 
marked intellectual tastes. Charles Foulke Jenkins 
had studied at Enoch Lewis’s Academy at New Gar- 
den, Chester County ; throughout his life his range of 
reading was considerable, and this habit was shared 
by his wife, Mary Lancaster, to whom, according to 
a family tradition, the boy Howard twice read the 
Bible aloud from cover to cover. 

His grandfather was also energetic and capable in 
practical affairs, and it was especially these qualities 
that he transmitted to his son, Algernon S. Jenkins, 
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the father of the subject of this sketch. In addition 
to his farming, the father discharged the duties of a 
Justice of the Peace for upwards of forty years; he 
was the trusted adviser and friend of the many who 
committed their legal affairs to his care. The mother 
of Howard M. Jenkins lived only long enough to see 
her son arrived at early manhood (1864). 

He attended the Friends’ School of Gwynedd 
Meeting, and later spent three years at Gwynedd 
soarding School, a few miles away, then kept by 
Hugh Foulke. It was here that he knew Wilmer 
Atkinson, who was to become his business associate, 
and whose sister, Mary Anna, he married (1865). For 
one winter, after leaving Hugh Foulke’s, he taught 
the public school at New Britain. The impression- 
able years of his youth, as we see, fell at the same 
time as the period of heated political discussion that 
preceded the Civil War. With a keen interest in 
public affairs, and writing as he did with fluency and 
torce, he was naturally drawn to journalism as a pro- 
fession. A journalist he was to the end of his life, 
and it was as a journalist and historian that he de- 
sired most to be remembered. 

In 1862, the young firm of Atkinson & Jenkins 
purchased the Republican, of Norristown, which they 
conducted for two years; it was then merged with 
the Norristown Herald and Free Press. At this time 
Howard M. Jenkins believed it his duty to enter the 
emergency service of the Pennsylvania militia. Called 
out in 1862, and again in 1863, he was within hearing 
distance of the great battles of Antietam and Gettys- 
burg, but took actual part in neither. 

At that time there was no daily paper published 
in the State of Delaware. Howard M. Jenkins pro- 
posed to Wilmer Atkinson to take advantage of what 
seemed a good opening; together they began the 
issue (Tenth month Ist, 1866) of the Wilmington 
Daily Commercial. It was ten years later that Wil 
mer Atkinson withdrew from the firm (which later 
had included Francis C. Ferris) and became the 
founder of the Farm Journal (1877). Two years after 
this the Daily Commercial was bought by the Every 
Evening, another Wilmington daily. Says one who 
knew Howard M. Jenkins at this time: “ In spite ol 
the confining duties of the editor of a daily news- 
paper and the cares of a growing family, he took an 
active part in politics, labored strenuously for justice 
to the negroes, and used voice and pen to urge the 
abolition of the whipping-post in the State prisons. 
in the sometimes embittered factional contests of the 
party to which he belonged, he was often found on 
the losing side, but always on the right side. It was, 
indeed, largelv his insistence on what he believed to 
be right, and his refusal to act from motives of pol- 
icy, that prevented the newspaper from achieving a 
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permanent success.” When one considers our mod- 
ern city dailies, which are successful as business en- 
terprises, it is easy to realize how difficult the con- 
duct of such journals must be to those who, like 
Howard M. Jenkins, are ruled by the finer scruples 
of personal conduct and responsibility. 


It was during this period that he was honored 
with the friendship of Bayard Taylor, who, during the 
administration of President Hayes, did all in his 
power to secure the appointment of Howard M. Jen- 
kins to a Consulship in France, but without result. 
The Wilmington period was saddened by the loss of 
a son, in early boyhood. 

In 1879 he established his family in West Chester, 
Pa., where he resided seven years. During this time, 
as editorial contributor to the Village Record, the 
Philadelphia Times, and other newspapers, he gave 
much attention to the State political campaigns, es- 
pecially to that of 1882, against machine rule at Har- 
risburg. In 1881 he was at the State capital as news- 
paper correspondent, and aided in the election of 
John I. Mitchell to the United States Senate, a vic- 
tory for the Independents. About this time, also, he 
held the position of message clerk to the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate. Early in 1881 some articles on politi- 
cal subjects contributed to the Philadelphia Ameri- 
can (established in 1880 by Wharton Barker) led to 
his official connection with this journal as associate 
editor, with Robert Ellis Thompson. During these 
years (1882-1890) he became more occupied than 
ever with national politics. In 1884 and 1888 he was 
present unofficially at the Republican National Con- 
vention, and came into intimate contact with the 
forces which move and control these great bodies. 
The editors of the American aimed not only to main- 
tain an intelligent outlook upon national and State 
politics, but also to review foreign affairs and follow 
the current movements in literature, science and art. 
Howard M. Jenkins’s constant contributions to all 
of these departments of the journal will remain as 
evidence of his extensive knowledge of public ques- 
tions, of his appreciation of what is excellent in lit- 
erature and scholarship, and of his humane interest 
in all efforts toward the betterment of social condi- 
tions. 

Late in 1890 the issue of the American was sus- 
pended; when it resumed for a few years, in 1895, 
Howard M. Jenkins was no longer connected with 
it. He had, meantime, become associated with 
Charles Heber Clark in the management of the 
Manufacturer, a weekly journal issued by the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia. To this much less 
congenial labor he brought the same conscientious 
fidelity that characterized all his work. A bank fail- 
ure attendant upon the business depression of this 
period had seriously involved him, and, burdened as 
he was with other duties, he undertook for a New 
York firm the writing of a history of the city of 
Philadelphia. The work was completed in 1895; it 
consists of a-narrative and critical history of the city 
from its first settlement to the date of issue, and was 
to constitute the first volume of a Memorial History 
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of the city in three volumes, the second and third be- 
ing the work of others. 

An incident in connection with this book is char- 
acteristic. When the volume of 568 pages, the fruit 
of patient labor and research, appeared from the 
press, it was found that the name of Howard M. Jen- 
kins had been dropped from the title-page, although 
it is the writer’s impression that it was duly printed 
there in the proof-sheets. His name, it is true, was 
mentioned in the Introduction (which was by another 
hand) but so inconspicuously as to easily escape no 
tice. Although feeling deeply the injustice of this 
proceeding, Howard M. Jenkins would only remon- 
strate with the publishers and add his name to the 
copies which were at his personal disposal. 

It was during his residence in West Chester that 
his interest was particularly aroused in the history 
and present status of the Society of Friends. He was 
collecting material at this time for his ‘‘ Historical Col- 
lections Relating to Gwynedd,”’ and the two subjects 
met and crossed at many points. He perceived the 
great influence that a journal, judiciously conducted, 
may exert by unifying and directing effort within a 
society whose membership is comparatively small, 
and at the same time widely scattered. With this 
thought in mind, he purchased, in 1884, from Dr. 
Joseph Gibbons, the Friends’ Journal, a weekly paper 
issued at Lancaster (later at Philadelphia). This 
periodical he published for a few months, when it 
was proposed to unite it to the Friends’ [ntelligencer, 
an older journal which had been conducted for many 
years by a committee of Philadelphia women 
Friends. His co-laborers in this work found in him 
that wide knowledge and good judgment, united with 
a kindness and courtesy that made the connection of 
over seventeen years one of pleasure and profit to 
themselves, as well as to the promotion of the So- 
ciety of Friends he so loved and honored, and upon 
which he reflected such credit. In Fifth month, 
1885, Howard M. Jenkins became editor-in-chief of 
the combined journals, a position which he filled un- 
til the end of his life. His long experience in jour- 
nalism was of great value in developing the useful- 
ness of the paper along various lines. Under his 
oversight, space was freely given to many activities 
within the Society which welcomed a convenient 
means of securing the general attention—the First- 
day Schools, the Young Friends’ Associations, the 
biennial conferences, George School, Swarthmore 
College, etc. 

In 1886 he removed to Gwynedd, where his 
father, anxious to have his elder son near at hand in 
his own declining years, had built him a house. This 
closer association, so greatly enjoyed by both, was 
cut short in a very few years. Algernon S. Jenkins 
was accidentally killed by a fall in 1890. It may be 
noted that Howard M. Jenkins acted as superintend- 
ent of the First-day School at Gwynedd, and took 
effective steps to secure the improvement of the 
meeting house grounds. 


In 1893 there fell to him the responsible duty of 
preparing an account of “the religious views of the 
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Society of Friends,” to be read at the World’s Con- | 


eress of Religions at Chicago. The publication of 
this well-known paper brought him the acquaint- 
ance, which soon became friendship, of an English 
Friend, John William Graham, whose visit to this 
country in 1896 was undertaken largely through his 
encouragement. He was the guest of this valued 
friend during his trip to England in the summer of 
i899, a visit which he valued especially as an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with influential English 
Friends, and to observe the methods by which the 
membership in the Society is preserved and extended 
in the parent country. The visit to England was be- 
sides a source of great pleasure to one whose exten- 
sive reading had for years past made him familiar 
with the persons and 
places famous in Eng- 
lish history, and es- 
pecially with those 
associated with the 
rise of Quakerism. 

As appears from 
what has been said 
above, Howard M. 
Jenkins’s education 
was almost entirely 
from practical affairs 
and from his own 
reading and study. 
He perceived, how- 
ever, that many things 
which he had learned 
by hard experience, 
or in a disconnected 
and fragmentary way, 
may be learned at less 
cost by a systematic 
course in college. 
Four of his children 
are graduates of 
Swarthmore College. 
Late in his life he was 
made a member of the 
Board of Managers of 
this institntion, an 
opportunity for ser- 
vice that he vauled highly. He often insisted upon the 
necessity of special training for those who must make 
their own living. ‘ Each of us,” he said, “‘if we are to 
earn our own way, must bring to market something 
of real service to society.” 

To make a competent estimate of the permanent 
value of his addresses, pamphlets and books upon 
historical subjects, belongs rather to those who are 
specialists in those fields. Samuel W. Pennypacker 
pronounced the “ Historical Collections of Gwy- 
nedd” a work almost perfect of its kind, and con- 
trasted it with the numerous so-called historical 
works which are careless compilations at second 
hand, and made only to sell. Beginning thus with 
the annals and genealogies of a single township, the 
author’s view grew to comprise the whole history of 
the Quaker city.. From the city to the founder of 
the State (in his volume on the “ Family of William 
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Penn”), and from both of these to a projected and 
partially completed history of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, were natural transitions. ~The volume soon to 
be issued, “A Genealogical Sketch of the Descend- 
ants of Samuel Spencer of Pennsylvania,” is the de- 
velopment of a short sketch of the Spencer family 
which is found in the volume of Gwynedd collections. 
No account of Howard M. Jenkins should omit 
mention of some minor traits in his character, for it 
is often the minor elements of individuality, coupled 
with the personal appearance, that make the most 
enduring impression. His unremitting industry is 
noteworthy, as well as the conscientious quality of 
the product. Of a sedentary habit, his labor was 
sometimes continued to the detriment of health. His 
was a mind quick to 

assimilate ideas, to re- 

member and compare. 

Dyer’s lyric beginning 


‘« My mind to me 
a kingdom is,”’ 


he quoted with enjoy- 
ment. He had great 
regard for exactness 
of thought, and a cor- 
responding impatience 
of loose or hasty 
statements. His pre- 
vailing mental attitude 
was the judicial, or 
critical, a trait which 
some mistook for en- 
tire absence of enthu- 
siasm. He often re- 
marked, laughingly, 
‘‘T should have made 
a good lawyer.” He 
keenly enjoyed social 
intercourse, in which 
he was tactful and 
considerate in the ex- 
treme. He delighted 
in humor and clever 
characterization, and 
himself composed 
many amusing bits of prose and verse. 

As has happened with other men, his chosen 
motto—Spes et Fortitudo—unintentionally disclosed 
sides of his character that he desired to strengthen: 
Hope, because his was a mind which found it not 
easy to maintain habitually the hopeful view of men 
and events ; Fortitude, because upon an impression- 
able temperament like his (an inheritance from his 
Celtic ancestry) the jars and buffetings of life, not to 
speak of its sorrows, fell with their full force. 
Against ordinary vexations, his ready fund of humor, 
as John William Graham has well said, was a pre- 
cious resource. This humorous turn showed itself 
at times in a readiness to indulge in whimsicalities 
and badinage, a trait less observed, perhaps, in later 
years, and one which some superficial observers no 
doubt mistook for a lack of seriousness. It was, in 
fact, only the natural reaction of a mind of this mer- 
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curial quality from a too close and continuous grap- 
ple with difficult or responsible matters. Once ad- 
dressed to the business in hand, his essential earnest- 
ness became immediately apparent. 

“Anyone who sees my garden,” said Emerson, 
* will conclude that I must have some other garden.” 
It was somewhat the same with Howard M. Jenkins; 
he had little talent for out-door trades or pastimes. 
His gardens were all of the mind; his labors in them 
were prompted by the heart. In the promotion of 
justice to the negro, the Indian, the imprisoned; in 
urging the doing away of war as a clumsy method of 
settling disputes; in the building up of schools as 
agencies to extend the usefulness of the Society; in 
historical investigation, where he was largely ac- 
tuated by a desire that the labors of our worthy fore- 
bears should not be lightly forgotten; in the activi- 
ties of his later life, which were almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by affairs more or less intimately connected 
with the Society of Friends, and whose valuation 
may be safely left to the more competent hands of 
these who have so recently been his co-workers—in 
ali these are to be seen the various manifestations of 
ene and the same spirit, a spirit which was essen- 
tially unselfish. As Howard M. Jenkins ordinarily 
was reticent in regard to his deeper feelings and mo- 
tives, we can do no better than apply to him, in clos- 
ing this imperfect account, that profound yet simple 
test, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Se Mae 

Howard M. Jenkins was associated in various capacities 
with the following organizations : 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania (1882) ; The Welsh 
Society of Philadelphia (1887) ; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on George School (1888); The Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association; The Universal Peace Union; The 
Friends’ Book Association ; The Mohonk Conferences of 
Friends of the Indian ; The Bucks County Historical Society ; 
The History Club of the University of Pennsylvania ; The Phi 
Beta Kappa Chapter of Swarthmore College; The Celtic 
Association of Philadelphia ; The Contemporary Club ; The 
Browning Society ; The Franklin Inn Club; The Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Abolition of Slavery (re-organized) ; The 


Buck Hill Falls Company ; The Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College ; The Pennsylvania State Editorial Association. 


A MAN OF CONVICTION:! 


were to sum up in a single 


lr | sentence the 
sublimest characteristic of our friend, I should 
say that he had the rare quality of being able to 
correctly interpret his own vision, and, correctly 
interpreting it, he was true to it. In other words, 
that he was a man of conviction, with that convic- 
tion based on knowledge. He tested the things 
that interested him and only used them after they 
had been tested. He had tenacity of purpose, con- 
secratedness of conscience, individuality of will. How 
gloriously he stood by the testimonies of the Society 
to which he gave so much of thought and labor and 
service, when the world clapped its hands and was 
glad in the spirit of a war-time; when some of his 
own people counselled silence his voice was as true 
as the divinest chord to its divinest source in behalf 
of our testimonies! 


_ 1From Henry W. Wilbur's address before the “Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Eleventh month 10, rgoz2. 
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How some of us have rejoiced in both the intel- 
lectual and physical vigor of his manhood—in that 
gentle humor which lightened the heaviness of his toil 
and made glad the concourse of his friends! An all- 
round man, a man who was not averse to the tradi- 
tions of the past; who respected our ancient lineage ; 
who loved the memories of the fathers of the faith, 
and yet with clear and progressive purpose turned 
his face towards the new time, and was of it. 

I am unfortunate in that I have not known him 
as long as some of you; but the little measure of fel- 
lowship*that I was privileged to enjoy will sing in my 
soul as a blessing there all the days and the years 
that are to come. I cannot avoid recalling now how 
a year ago at Sandy Spring we had gently bantered 
over some very trivial things and gave play to the 
mirth and humor that there was in both of us, and 
that side of his nature touched me. I have been a 
careful reader of everything that he has writtten, | 
think, during the last five or six years, and I have 
failed to discover a single false note in a single line 
of it; its literary style faultless; its thought clear; its 
purpose definite; its plan wide and broad and deep. 
As I thought of all this a great prayer went up that 
there might be discovered somewhere some individ- 
ual human spirit among our fellowship upon whose 
shoulders at least a part of his mantle might fall. 
We may rest assured that in the divine purposes 
which gave the ordering of the universe 

‘* There is no end for souls like his— 
No night for children of the day '’ 
Who among us better demonstrated the truth of the 
statement of our own Whittier, that “ Peace hath 
higher tests of manhood than battle ever knew ’’? 

And so thinking of him in his line of activity upon 
whatever sea or shore the divine purpose may have 
cast his life, believing in the permanency of that sub- 
lime energy which was his, my mind came back to 
the conditions and the needs of the Society which he 
so dearly loved and whose principles and purposes 
he so truly embodied; and it came to me that we 
shall not be called upon to build any costly memorial 
in marble to him nor invoke the art to adorn it, but 
that if we would delight his soul we shall delight it 
with the service which he gave, with that same con- 
secrated purpose and intelligent foresight which he 
brought to whatsoever things his hands found to do 
or upon whatsoever things his heart meditated. And 
so it seems to us that the Society—the religious 
body—which in its bosom and in its faith nurtured 
and sent out into the world such a life-service, is 
rich in its inheritance; for under the divine purposes 
we are all of us assured of an immortality of influ- 
ence, of a never-ending round and recurrence of the 
spiritual energy and force which we put into the 
things we do and the thoughts we think; and so our 
friend has made certain and sure his own immortal- 
ity in the world of events as we know it here, and 
we believe has inherited the spiritual immortality 
which is the birthright of the children of God. 

To us who are left behind, the responsibility and 
the duty is increased. We must close up the ranks 
tighter; we must clasp hands more firmly; we must 
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let heart-pulse and heart-throb touch more closely ; 
we must aim to be more kindly and to value the ser- 
vice of the servant more deeply while yet the ser- 
vant lives. May this baptism of sorrow, this afflic- 
tion of almost despair, this sense of loneliness and 
heaviness, be iifted from us as with increased con- 
secration and sublimer purpose we go forth to plant 
and water the divine truth of the spirit for which he 
stood. May we not be freshly consecrated to this 
purpose? If, with a more united zeal and a more co- 
operative knowledge and a more thorough purpose, 
we shall go out into the world of our religious ac- 
tivities to build broader and deeper the foundations 
of the Friendly faith, surely shall we not feel and 
know that the emancipated spirit of our friend will 
hover over every service and sympathize with every 
servant as it engages in this work to-day? 

And lastly may it not be borne in upon our indi- 
vidual spirits that perhaps the measure of labor 
which shall yet be required of us is not simply to be 
concerned about the perpetuation of the mere body 
of our faith, but to be more largely concerned that 
this truth of the spirit, this everlasting truth, the re- 
cipiency of which means the only true liberty, shall 
be carried to the world’s weak and wicked as the 
measure of their hope and the measure of their 
larger life? The last time I saw our friend as we 
parted at the Conference and were talking over the 
newer interests that had been developed there in 
measure, we both of us seemed to think that possi- 
bly the time had come when the lamp of religious 
truth and fellowship for which this body stands 
should be taken abroad in the community, that the 
weary and the submerged and the doubting and the 
despondent—they whoare panting and thirsting after 
righteousness and find no fount whereat they could 
be filled—might see that in this rational truth of the 
spirit, in this revelation of God in the souls of men, 
in this fact of our co-operation with the Divine they 
might find that inspiration and that uplift which 
should lift them out of their submergence and out 
of their sorrow and out of their sin. 

And so while upon the fleshly side it is natural 
that we should mourn and be depressed and be sad, 
yet I am exceedingly thankful that the power and 
the permanency of that spirit which has hovered 
over us and been in us and through us, working in 
us the exceeding weight of glory, is able to lift the 
spirit of heaviness from our hearts, to put into our 
mouths a new song, and to send us forth with 
the glad tidings of salvation upon our lips 
that we may become more earnest and more persist- 
ent co-operators with God for the salvation of men. 
May we be baptized with this spirit as we miss the 
vanished hand; may there come into our hearts a 
great hope that shall be with us forever; and as we, 
too, shall march down toward the valley and the set- 
ting sun of the things of to-day, may we be sustained 
and comforted by the faith and the assurance that we 
shall open our eyes in God’s morning to love and 
labor for the coming of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness forever, and the enlargement of the human 
spirit under the inspiration of the divine! 


A STRONG INDIVIDUALITY. 
HowarpD M. JENKINS was personally unknown to the 
writer, who never saw him but once, when passsing 
through the « ffice of the INTELLIGENCER. No words 
were exchanged with him, but the impression re- 
ceived was that of a strong individuality engaged in 
compelling work, and often since has that silent figure 
at the desk been visible to the mind’s eye. 

In this world of misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of motives, it requires courage to speak to 
another a word even of deserved recognition, but 
when that other has passed beyond mortal sight, it 
seems only fitting and right to hear witness to his in- 
fluence for good. Hence this brief testimony to an 
unknown, yet well-known friend. Who, week after 
week, could read his thoughts upon the printed page, 
and not realize how fervently his spirit burned in the 
cause of Truth, Right, Purity, Peace? Who can 
doubt that in the purer air of the spiritual realm, his 
energies instead of diminishing are being renewed and 
strengthened? Each soul in passing reveals some 
truth which we are compelled to heed. In the tributes 
to his character, one of the most beautiful thoughts 
expressed was that his general life was such that he 
needed no special preparation for the life to come. 
In truth, he had not far to go to reach the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he carried it with him. This is one of 
the lessons he has left. Can we not learn that we do 
not need to wait for some far off day in the future to 
enter in, but can live in heaven to-day. B. 


THERE are griefs that hang no crepe on the door- 
bell, that wear no black garments, that close no shut- 
ters, that drop notears which men can see, that can get 
no sympathy save that of the blessed Christ and per- 
haps of a closest human brother, and must wear smiles 
before men and go on with life’s work as if all were 
gladness within the heart. If we knew the inner life of 
many of the people we meet, we would be very gentle 
with them and would excuse the things in them that 
seem strange or eccentric to us. They are carrying 
burdens of secret grief. We do not begin to know 
the sorrows of our brothers.—[J. R. Miller. ] 
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Eacu day, each week, each month, each year, is 
a new chance given to us by God. A new chance, a 
new leaf, a new life—this is the golden, the unspeak- 
able gift which each new day offers to you.— [Canon 
Farrar. | 

3s¢€ 

“WHEN people are neglected at church let them 
begin to treat newcomers in the way they think they 
ought to have been treated, and in a few years they 
will belong to the old guard, and a change will have 
come in the methods of the church.” 


To fill life full, you must open it upward toward 


truth, beauty, goodness. Seeking things below takes 
our strength out of us: waiting on the Lord for his 
higher gifts renews our strength day by day.— | James 
Freeman Clarke. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


LEADERSHIP. 


MEN come to be called leaders by their fellows because 
of services which differ widely in character. A 
common type, and the one least deserving the name, 
includes those who have the faculty of turning to their 
own account the weaknesses of other men. Suchare 
the demagogues who work their way into prominence 
by voicing popular prejudice, or by catering to local 
selfishness. Political life brings many such into view. 
A Webster prostituting his powers in apology for the 
slave trade falls to this level, where also is the so-called 
statesman who supplies pensions and places for his 
supporters as they promote his purposes, or who puts 
public money into worthless river and harbor improve- 
ments, or into unnecessary public buildings. Such 
men are not really leaders ; they are skillful balancers, 
adroit confidence men—no more. 

Another type is to be seen in those who in a way 
incarnate the temporary spirit of their time. Such 
men become the mouth-pieces of their generation. 
They are real leaders in that they make definite the 
vague feelings of their contemporaries. They do not 
set the direction nor the pace for others, but they are 
able to interpret the marching orders which come to 
their contemporaries and so march in front. Such 
leaders, it is true, fill an important place in the social 
world. We read their writings and listen to their 
speaking with cordial acceptance and approval. These 
things we have felt but could not say, and we are 
grateful to him who coins our feelings into phrases. 
Wherefore such leaders are popular idols ; they run 
their course between lines of applauding spectators. 
A very large proportion of our public men have been 
of this useful variety—Clay, Douglas, Blaine,{Calhoun, 
Jackson have stood in this relation to the groups 
which looked to them for leadership. 

There are, however, leaders of another type, 
mistakenly called ‘‘ men before their time."’ They are 
before their time in the sense that they think the 
thoughts of the generations which come after them ; 
but it is because they make the thoughts of those after 
generations. In a truer sense, therefore, such an one 
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is, more than all others, the man of his own time, 


since his is the labor that counts, that gives his time 
the power to stamp a distinctive mark on times to 
come. Such a creative spirit bears no such relation 
to his fellows as do those who have the easier and 
pleasanter function of expressing the thoughts of many. 
His is the dangerous and thankless duty of the 
iconoclast. He must destroy cherished traditions, 
must overturn powerful and established institutions, 
must drive out from temples the encroaching money 
changers, must cry down the hireling priest in his 
pulpit, must come everywhere into conflict with 
entrenched privilege and vested wrong. Not for him 
the applause of many, which is the very breath of life 
to the man of the moment. He must be content with 
the vision of the future that shall be, and shall be 
because of his efforts. He must trust himself and his 
vision, rather than all the wise and great of his time. 
He must have that grand self-confidence which merges 
into the supremest self-forgetfulness. In this select 
company whose thought and whose faith are for all 
time are the real leadersof men. They are not known 
to their time, often not to any time. Their names may 
be lost in the memories of the world, but themselves 
live unceasingly in the great spirit currents they have 
helped to set in motion. These are the prophets. 
They read not the fragmentary, often mistaken, 
message of their time and place; but they read and 
interpret that which the world spirit prints upon their 
spirits. Amos, Isaiah, Luther, Fox, and Wesley— 
these and their peers represent a real and a vital 
leadership. They do not merely thrust themselves in 
front of the crowd and march in its van, but they face 
the crowd and turn it in accord with their vision. 

We have used great names in illustration. But 
similar elements enter into every social group. There 
is the leader, so-called, who plays upon the meannesses 
of units and tens for his own ends as well as he who 
deals with thousands; so also there are leaders in 
every community who merely take the tone of the day 
and express the local and passing feeling ; and finally 
there is the neighborhood teacher—the local prophet 
—who sees things in broader and truer relations and 
who bears witness to the truth. 

There is material success for the leader of the first 
type—he will win wealth or power orboth. There are 
applause and rank for the second—he will be popular 
and prominent. But forthe last there is an exceeding 
great reward, not indeed in what he has, nor in what is 
thought of him, but in what he is; and his works shall 
follow him. 


OF the many efforts that have been made in recent years 


to spread the influence of the Society of Friends there was none 
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that inspired Howard M. Jenkins with more hope than the 


appointment at Asbury Park of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, of which he was the 
leading spirit. The work planned by this committee was 
clearly outlined in an article by Jesse H. Holmes, which 
appeared in our issue of the 13thinstant. For those who honor 
the memory of Howard M. Jenkins and desire to perpetuate 
his influence we quote the concluding paragraph of his editorial 
entitled ‘‘A Movement Forward,’’ which appeared Ninth 
month 27 : 

‘« The committee will need help of all kinds. It will need 
some help in money, to pay for clerical labor, for stationery 
and postage, for books and tracts, and for travelling expenses. 
The work of the Secretary, Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, 
Pa., will be much facilitated if interested Friends will give 
him their cordial support."’ 


Tue issue of the Friend (London) for Twelfth month 12, 
is a special enlarged number of unusual interest. It contains 
a historical account of the acquisition by the Society of Friends 
of the Devonshire House property in Bishopsgate Street With- 
out; a history and contents of the reference library; a 
description of the Northeastern Hospital for Children, founded 
by Friends ; an account of the Friends’ Institute, Devonshire 
House ; a description of a literary curiosity entitled ‘‘A 
Battle-Door '’ ; and a list of the Devonshire House treasures. 
All of these articles are accompanied by valuable illustrations. 


BIRTHS. 


BRINTON.—At Christiana, Pa., Ninth month 7, 1902, to 
Maurice Jackson and Gertrude Rakestraw Brinton, a son, who 
is named Maurice Jackson Brinton. 

JONES.—On Eleventh month 30, 1902, at 5307 Master 
street, Philadelphia, to David Todd and Marion Rakestraw 
Jones, a daughter, who is named Mary Rakestraw Jones. 

LEWIS.—At West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 18, 1902, 
to Walter H. and Maude K. Lewis, a daughter, named 
Katharine. 

RAYMOND.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth month 18, 
1902, to John William and Hannah Valeniine Raymond, a 
fourth son, named Olney Martin. 


MARRIAGES. 


BACON—COMLY.—On Twelfth month 16, 1902, at the 
residence of the bride's father, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race street, Ellis 
W. Bacon, son of Thomas P. and Annie E. Bacon, and Helen 
A. Comly, daughter of Robert Comly and the late Lydia T. 
Comly. 

FAUCETT—HAYES.—On Eighth month 27, 
Edward Faucett and Sara Hayes, both of Salem, Ohio. 

HAINES—HAYES.—On Sixth month 26, 1902, Alfred 
Haines, of Westtown, Pa., and Edith Hayes, of Salem, Ohio. 

KOHL—BEANS.—On Twelfth month 16, 1902, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, near Dolington, Pa., under the 
care of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Anna Elsie 
Beans, daughter of the late Frederick T. and Sarah Jane 
Beans, and George M. Kohl, Jr., of Jenkintown, Pa. 

SMITH—HATCHER.—On Eleventh month 12, 1902, 
William G. Smith, a member of Illinois Yearly Meeting, and 
Lydia J. Hatcher, both of Chanute, Kansas. 

SMITH—ORR.—On Third month 1, 1902, Thomas N. 
Smith, a member of Illinois Yearly Meeting, and Lillie Orr, 
both of Chanute, Kansas. 

Correction.—The date of the Bicknell-Townsend marri- 
age, published Twelfth month 13, should be 1go1 instead of 
1902. 
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DEATHS. 


BROWN.—At Goshen, Pa., Twelfth month 9, 1902, Annie 
S. Brown, who was born Tenth month 9, 1857. 

Such is the brief record of the beginning and the end of a 
lifetime, —a life of peculiar sweetness, home-loving, yet broad 
in its social and religious outlook, with a keen appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature and in art which her trained hand and 
delicate perception were skilled to portray. She was a choice 
companion to kindred spirits, and for her many virtues will be 
held in loving remembrance. She was often the travelling 
companion of her father, Levi K. Brown, so widely known 
among Friends. 


CORNELL.—At Mineola, L. I., Twelfth month 9, 1902, 
Charity M. Cornell ; a member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

FRAME.—At his home near Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth 
month 13, 1902, Thomas L. Frame, aged 82 years and 9 
months ; an elder of Stillwater Monthly Meeting for a number 
of years, and later of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

During the seven months of his sickness his spiritual life 
seemed to grow brighter as the earthly faded. He manifesied 
the greatest patience under affliction and won the love of all 
who were associated with him, by his gentle, appreciative 
nature. He had lived an upright life, but as he reviewed the 
past he seemed dissatisfied with his experience, and could be 
heard asking forgiveness for disobedience to manifest duty. 
Soon after this, one First-day morning, he expressed great joy 
in the assurance that his sins were forgiven, and he rejoiced 
in the love and mercy of God. He quietly passed away, 
leaving a precious memory everywhere, and especially in the 


home from which his presence is greatly missed. ** 


HAYES.—On Fourth month 20, 1902, Lizette Hayes, 
daughter of the late Charles 1. and Debora F. Hayes, of 
Salem, Ohio, aged 40 years. 

LORD.—On Twelfth month 18, 1902, at her late residence, 
No, 508 N. Seventh street, Philadelphia, Mary Elton Thomas 
Lord, widow of Benjamin J. Lord, in the 84th year of her age. 

She was the last of the children of William and Atlantic 
(Matlack) Thomas, and left no descendants. She was a 
member of the Orthodox branch of Friends, and was buried 
on Second-day, the 22d of Twelfth month, at Friends’ South- 
western Ground, 


PLUMMER.—Suddenly, on Eleventh month 22, 1902, at 
Hempstead, L. I., John J. Plummer, son of the late John 
Plummer, of Bethpage, in his 80th year ; a life-long member 
of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 

It can be said truly that he was a worthy son of a worthy 
father. He was never heard to utter an unkind word, honest 
and just in all his business relatious, his example always 
upheld the right, and every good cause was sure of his aid. 
Interment at Friends’ cemetery, Bethpage. 

SMITH-ARNY.—On the morning of Twelfth menth 21, 
1902, after a brief illness of less than forty-eight hours, Mary 
Emma, daughter of James R. and Priscilla R. Smith, and 
adopted daughter of Charles W. and Mary E. Arny, in the 
45th year of her age. 

She was interred at Laurel Hill, on Third-day, Twelfth 
month 23, 1902. 

SMITH.—At Mound City, Kansas, Eleventh month 6, 
1902, Eugene Franklin Smith, son of Fanny J. and the late 
Edwin Smith, in his 56th year. 


STEPHENS.—At his residence, 2035 N. Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, on Eleventh month 13, 1902, William W. 
Stephens, aged 78 years. Interment at Valley Friends’ 
Meeting-House on the 3d instant. 

He was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


WILSON.—At Halfmoon, Pa., Twelfth month 1, 1902, 
Mamie E. Tressler Wilson, adopted daughter of George D. 
and Mary E. Wilson, aged 17 years, 9 months and 26 days; a 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

While preparing for school one week before her death, she 
was taken suddenly ill with pneumonia. For several years 
she faithfully served the First-day school as secretary and two 
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years ago became a member of the meeting, from which she 


was seldom absent. At her funeral a number of beautiful 
tributes were offered to her memory. Interment at Friends’ 
cemetery. Le: Ra W. 


MARY BEANS. 
Mary Beans died on the anniversary of her ninetieth birth- 
day, Twelfth month 13, 1902, at her home, 2114 Mt. Vernon 
street, Philadelphia, where she had lived with her sister, 
Martha, over thirty years. She was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and the last of four sisters. She was born in Bucks 
county, Pa., and came to this city to teach. 

She was a teacherat the Friends’ School, Fifth and Cherry 
streets, and afterwards at Fifteenth and Race. She early 
united with the anti-slavery movement, and was active in every 
work for the uplifting of the oppressed, for the aid of the 
freedman, and the care of the poor. She was one of the 
founders of the Universal Peace Union, and labored with 
Lucretia Mott, Dr. Hannah E. Longshore, Henry M. Laing, 
Dr. Henry T. Child, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Rachel W. M. 
Townsend, and others for Peace. She opened her house for 
the making of articles for the Peace fairs and of the large 
number who met there but three are now living. 

She was remarkably modest and requested there should be 
no public invitations to her funeral. About a score of friends 
gathered on the 16th instant, and Edward H. Magill and 
Alfred H. Love gave appropriate testimony to her beautiful 
and useful life. The interment took place at Fairhill. 


SOCIETY NOTES 
PRAIRIE GROVE Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Marietta, lowa, Twelfth month 6and7, 1902. The attendance 
was good and the meeting satisfactory, but belated trains kept 
some members from reaching the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders at 9.30a.m. on Seventh-day. The meeting for worship 
on First-day morning was well attended, and three Friends 
who appeared in vocal ministry endeavored to hold forth the 
faith and hope upon which our religious structure is built. 

After lunch and social mingling the First-day School 
Quarterly Conference was held, with Anna Elliott, of West 
Liberty, as clerk. The program consisted of class exercises, 
sentiments from a class in the Marietta school, valuable 
papers and two declamations (one on temperance), mostly by 
Friends from a distance. This meeting was felt to be one of 
the best that has been held. 

There was a fair attendance at the Chicago Central Meeting 
on the 14th instant. Allen J. Flitcraft gave the spoken word 
from the text, ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.”’ 

The 21st was the first First-day in which Sadsbury Meeting 
was held in the new house in the village of Christiana. 
Although it was a very stormy day there were over thirty in 
attendance. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


THE Schofield School Bulletin says that $300 are needed to 
put the whole place in repair,—mend the leaks, patch fences 
and outbuildings, etc., and asks if any one knows where 
second-hand school desks can be had for the asking ; also the 
sewing department is greatly in need of a new sewing machine. 
The children of this school celebrated Thanksgiving day, as 
usual, by ‘‘ carrying things to the old folks.”’ 

The Laing School Visitor reports 300 pupils registered in 
Ninth month, with an average attendance of 280. They also 
observed Thanksgiving by filling twenty-three baskets for the 
aged poor and sick in their midst. As a part of the exercises 
each pupil was asked to write a little composition entitled 
‘* What I have to be thankful for.’" The first looked at was 
a soiled little scrawl, and read thus: ‘‘] am tanksful I ain't 
so poor I can’t help somebody poorer than I is."’ Upon this 
the Visitor comments as follows : ‘‘ We looked at the scantily 
clothed little creature and remembered the place she called 
her home, and wondered how poor any one must be, or feel 
themselves to be, to be numbered with that class."’ 
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FRIENDS AND THE DOUKHOBORS. 


[We think the following extract from a private letter from 
Edgar Haight, Antler, Assiniboia, will be of interest to our 
readers. —Eps. 

Our love for our old friends and our home meetings has 
not changed, but grows stronger as the years roll by. The 
distance which separates us at times seems vast, but in a 
spiritual sense all are very near. 

We are having beautiful winter weather, which commenced 
the fore-part of last month, some nights being 20 to 30 below 
zero, but the air is dry and clear. It is seldom much above 
zero, no thawing or slush, just grand and healthy, a little snow 
and good sleighing. We enjoy life here, only we do miss the 
mingling with those of our own household of faith. We have 
good health and comparatively good business, flour and feed 
and the post-office. 

Two years ago last spring when we came here there was 
only a small shack ; now we have quite a nice little town and 
a lot of business is done here. Over 60,000 bushels of wheat 
was marketed here a year ago and there will be much more 
this year. The elevator has been full for nearly a month and 
several cars have been shipped ; the elevator holds 25,000 
bushels. Many new settlers are expected in the spring. 

I suppose thee will wonder if we are near the Doukhobors. 
They are a hundred miles south of us, but we have had them 
at our house. Once we had fourteen to dinner, and one First- 
day afternoon I invited three to call who were working upon 
the railroad, and we had one of the pleasantest First-days we 
ever spent here. There seemed to be something about those 
whom we have met that drew us to them in nearness of love, 
although two could understand but little English. A young 
man explained and we talked upon many things upon which 
we agreed. They said, ‘‘We no read our Bibles in our 
meetings, we read them at home; we don’t worship Bibles, 
we worship God.”’ 

They seemed to appreciate our feelings towards them, and 
there was a sense of close unity which is hard to describe but 
is easily understood when one has experienced the same feelings 
of union in spiritualthings. I have sometimes felt a drawing to 
go amongst them, feeling that I might be helpful in some way, 
but as yet the way has not opened. The post-office confines 
us very closely at home. I have often felt that if Friends 
could only send more teachers among them it would be a great 
help. I believe that none of our Friends has ever visited them, 
which I feel is a mistake on the part of some one. 


PROFESSOR WILEY, of the Bureau of Chemistry, has selected 
twelve healthy young Government clerks who are to be boarded 
for some time at the expense of the Government. He will try 
the experiment of feeding them on chemically treated meats. 
He hopes to discover the basis, if any, for Germany's hostility 
to American animal products. 


OnE of the witnesses before the Coal Commission testified 
that the number of saloons in Schuylkill county has decreased, 
and the consensus of opinion is that it is due largely to the 
Miners’ Union. He alsosaid that the social worth, manliness, 
and individuality of the Slav have greatly increased through 
the Miners’ Union. 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS JONES, in his annual 
report, estimates that the Government, from its foundation to 
1890, spent $845,275, 290 in fighting, subduing and controlling 
the Indians of the country, and $240,000,000 for the education 
and care of their children, 


Girxts should heed the repeated warnings of physicians 
against the present fashion of wearing low shoes in winter. 
Medical men trace far more subtle diseases than mere colds 
and bronchitis directly to the chilling of the extremities.— 
{Harper's Bazar. ] 


THE huge dam in Egypt, across the Nile at Assouan, has 
been completed, and was formally opened on the oth instant 
in the presence of many dignitaries. It was built at a cost of 
$125,000,000, and the work was begun nearly four years ago. 
The object of the dam is to afford better opportunities for 
irrigating the Nile valley during the dry season. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 1. 


WEALTH, 
GOLDEN Text.—What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and forfeit his soul.—Mark, viii., 36. 


Before study of Lesson read Mark, x., 17-31. 
THERE can be no question that Jesus considered 
wealth as a grave peril to character. The third gos- 
pel indeed exaggerates the emphasis of his teaching 
in this regard, but the synoptic gospels unite in show- 
ing his attitude toward “ great possessions ” to have 
been a hostile one. “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon the earth” (Matt. vi., 19). “ The de- 
ceitfulness of riches. . . . choke the word and it be- 
cometh unfruitful ” (Mark iv., 19). “It is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God ” (Matt. xix., 
24). “ Woe unto you that are rich” (Luke vi., 24). 

What shall we say of this attitude in view af the 
struggle for wealth that is so characteristic of our 
time? It may be true that the evils of wealth were 
greater and the methods of obtaining it more oppres- 
sive when Jesus spoke than in our time. But Jesus, 
in the cases quoted, is not dealing with oppressive 
means of accumulating wealth, but with the effects of 
its possession. Wealth is a relative term. Probably 
few, if any, making use of these lessons consider 
themselves wealthy; yet few, if any, lack such excess 
over and above the mere necessities as would be 
considered wealth by some social classes. Some- 
where in the range of such superfluity enters the dan- 
ger of wealth. Yet it is impossible to believe that 


Jesus condemned all excess of possession above the 


essentials of life. In fact, here, as always, it is im- 
possible to lay down hard-and-fast rules, and indeed 
even where such lawgiving might have been possible 
Jesus consistently refused to take the attitude of a 
lawgiver. Every individual is a child of God and a 
brother of men. Anything that tends to obscure the 
full recognition of these relations is evil. All that 
tends to keep them before the mind as guiding prin- 
ciples is good. It cannot be denied that wide dif- 
ferences of possession tend more than any other in- 
fluence to separate men into classes, to render them 
callous with reference to the interests of their fellows. 
Moreover, the luxury usually involved in the posses- 
sion of wealth tends to enervate the character on the 
one hand and to exaggerate the sense of personal 
importance on the other. Especially are these dan- 
gers to be found in inherited wealth. Those who 
actually win the great fortunes are often strength- 
ened, at least in mind, and sometimes in character as 
well, by the struggle. But those to whom wealth 
comes without effort, who from childhood are served 
by others and whose every wish is gratified, must be 
strong indeed if they do not become selfish and un- 
christian in their attitude toward their fellowmen. 
The struggle to keep alive the brotherly touch, the 
self-effacing friendliness at all points of human con- 
tact, is a difficult one at best. How difficult it be- 
comes for those who have experienced few of the 
difficulties of life is daily evidenced. In the evidence 
recently presented before an important arbitration 
committee, acting on points of dispute between a 


class of laborers and a class of wealthy employers, it 
is impossible not to notice the heartless attitude of 
the latter toward the former. The assertion that six 
hundred dollars a year is a necessary income for a 
family if it is to live in reasonable comfort and has 
children to educate was sneered at by men who 
would feel themselves in difficulties with ten times 
that amount. Even if the conditions were inevita- 
ble, men truly humane would deplore them instead 
of insisting that they are all that can be desired. Such 
hardness toward fellowmen is the antithesis of the 
love which is fundamental in the teaching of Jesus. 
It is not fair to attribute this hardness wholly to the 
possession of wealth. Many who possess wealth dis- 
play the opposite quality. But it is at the best al- 
most impossible for such to enter into full sympathy 
with the poor as found with them. 

There is also in the luxurious surroundings gen- 
erally associated with wealth a tendency to lose the 
power of “ enduring hardness.” It is indeed a gen- 
eral criticism of our whole civilization and of every 
orderly way of life that it unfits men for meeting un- 
usual conditions. The city-bred man would starve 
where the forest dweller would find a livelihood. But 
those brought up in the surroundings attendant upon 
wealth become unsuited to the common conditions of 
their time, degenerating into the “unfit.” It is fre- 
quently remarked that great fortunes do not fit men 
for commanding positions, though the qualities 
which win great fortunes often place their posses- 
sors at the front in other ways. How many great 
leaders of men in any line of activity began their ca- 
reers as wealthy men? 

What is the lesson of it all to us as individual 
Christians? Certainly not to throw away all excess 
over bare necessities; certainly not, if we have 
wealth, to merely unload it; but to keep before us 
the dangers of the superfluous and to do whatever 
may be necessary to avoid them. Character is the su- 
preme aim of existence. Our right course is to be 
determined simply by solving the question as to what 
conduct will strengthen character. If because of the 
struggle for place or possessions we are becoming 
callous to the feelings and desires of others;the place 
or possessions must be yielded rather than the power 
of sympathy. We must avoid such luxuries and such 
habits as cut us off from the normal life of our fel- 
lows and which make us feel ourselves to be a class 
apart. We must further avoid those things, harmless 
in themselves, perhaps, which tend to intensify the 
struggle of competitive life—display in dress or 
equipment, extreme dependence on servants, every 
form of ostentation. And, if we find ourselves be- 
coming “ soft ’—shrinking from exertion or slight 
discomfort, constantly demanding ease, leisure, 
amusement—then, in peril of life, we must lay aside 
the luxuries which are destroying us. “ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 


All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
— Emerson. 








MY FRIEND. 
1 po not know how to write of our loss in the death 
of Howard M. Jenkins without allowing my sense of 
personal bereavement to have first place in expres- 
sion. For a number of years, and in increasing de- 
gree as time went on, I have consulted him so con- 
stantly, depended so confidently upon his kindly in- 
terest, his quick sympathy and the clearness and san- 
ity of his judgment, that to miss him is like the fail- 
ure of a necessary physical support; like the breaking 
of the staff on which one has long been used to lean. 

His was a character rich in graces, both natural 
and acquired. The breadth of his sympathies must 
have been largely inherent, but it had been cultivated 
and developed by intercourse with many kinds of 
men. For, of all the men that I have known, few, if 
any, have touched the life of their fellow-men at so 
many different points as did Howard M. Jenkins. 
Those of us who have known him only as the editor 
of a religious journal, or as a leading member of 
committees or conferences of Friends, or even those 
who added to their acquaintance with these aspects 
of his life an appreciation of his resources and his 
accomplishments as a historian and a littérateur, 
would be surprised to know how intimately he has 
been associated with the forces which have directed 
some of the larger movements that make the his- 
tory of the time covered by his active life. He had 
mingled with people of every degree; he saw deeper 
than most of us into the workings of men’s minds 
and into the feelings and motives which rule their 
hearts; and this insight gave him unusual ability to 
put himself in the place of his neighbor; in other 
words, it gave him that power of personal sympathy 
which, quite aside from his abilities or his accomp- 
lishments, endeared him to those who were so fa- 
vored as to come within the wide radius of his friend- 
ship or acquaintance. 

There is no need for me to recount what his abil- 
ities and his accomplishments were. Much might be 
said, doubtless something will be said, of the range 
and accuracy of his historical knowledge. He once 
said to me that, aside from moral considerations, he 
thought history one of the very few subjects really 
worthy of the serious attention of the human mind, 
and he not only knew in detail the history of 
his State and country, and of the Society of Friends, 
but his acquaintance with the history of civilization, 
and his grasp of the philosophy of history enabled 
him, upon every occasion, to pour out, in writing, or 
in conversation,such awealth of pertinent illustration 
and accurate generalization as would be expected 
only from one who had made history an exclusive 
and lifetime study. 

His knowledge of general literature covered a 
field as wide as that of which I have just spoken, and 
his power of literary expression was above praise. 
His life was, of course, largely devoted to the exact- 
ing work of the editorial desk, but aside from this 
and from his historical books, he wrote much, and al- 
ways to the delight and instruction of his readers. 


1A letter read in the Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 10, 1902. 
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I must not attempt to outline his writings, for I 
do not know that they have been collected, and, as I 
write these meagre notes at a distance from all means 
of refernce, I should probably omit what many 
would regard as of most importance; but I remem- 
ber some magazine articles, descriptive and histor- 
ical, which deserved a more permanent vehicle of 
transmission than the pages of the “ Century” or 
‘“ Harper's ’; book reviews of unusual insight and fe- 
licity of expression; occasional papers which added 
the grace of literary charm to forceful and timely 
diction; and some pungently witty attacks upon 
current vanity or some form of organized inaptitude, 
which were like the two-edged sword for keenness 
and for brilliancy. And who of us does not remem- 
ber the clearness and force, as well as the accuracy 
and adequacy with which, in such papers as that pre- 
pared for the Congress of Religions in Chicago, he 
was accustomed to state the position of the religious 
Society of which he was a chief pillar? 

He was for a number of years in correspondence 
with English Friends about the theological position 
of our branch of the Society, and our relations to 
them, and he would at times show these letters to 
some of us, and I think that in philosophic complete- 
ness, in dialectic skill, and in graceful expression, I 
never saw anything better than his defense of our at- 
titude. : 

Of his wisdom in council and of his ability to in- 
fluence his fellows I need say nothing, and indeed it 
is needless to recount at length or in detail our rea- 
sons for admiring and trusting and loving the Friend 
who is gone. 

The loss to our association, to the Society, of 
Friends, to the community, is great, but there must 
be many who, like myself, feel constrained to begin 
and to close with the note of personal grief. 

“ He was my friend, faithful and just to me.” Both 
faithful and just. 

But the note of friendship must not be of grief 
alone. Along with grief there is a very sacred, a very 
noble joy; joy for the rich gift of such justice and 
such faith; joy that the Eternal has thus shined into 
human life; joy for the work done, the good accom- 
plished ; joy that he was our friend. 

Wo. W. BrrpDsALt. 


TESTIMONIALS TO THE WORTH OF 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Council of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, appreciating the services which the late Howard 
M. Jenkins rendered to the Association and to the 
community in which he lived, places on record this 
minute as a feeble expression of the personal sorrow 
felt by each member that an honored colleague and 
an esteemed friend lias been called from us by death. 

The sterling integrity and purity of motive which 
controlled every action of the late Howard M. Jen- 
kins permits us as friends to share with his family 
the sorrow born of affection. His devotion to the 
cause of forestry resulted naturally from the interest 
which he exhibited in the welfare of his native State 
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and country, as well as in all that benefited his fellow 
man. True to his God, his country, his family and 
his friends, he was always on the side of justice to 
his fellows, and ready to participate in any movement 
calculated to improve the present or provide for the 
future well-being of all mankind. As a leader of 
thought his editorial work has been good seed sown, 
which will mature, and by its fruit be a fit memorial 
of the writer. 

With membership in the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association dating from 1889, he served as vice- 
president for ten years, winning the esteem and af- 
fection of those with whom. he was associated by his 
wise counsel and lovable nature. 

In offering heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
family of our deceased colleague, the Council feels 
that it can imperfectly give expression to the loss 
which it feels as a body, and the personal sorrow 
which has come to each of its members. 

F. L. Brrver, Recording Secretary. 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 
AT a joint meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Universal Peace Union, and the Pennsylvania 
Branch thereof, held the 3d instant, the secretaries 
were requested to record and forward to the family 
and to the press, the profound sorrow felt at the sud- 
den removal of one of their esteemed vice-presidents. 

His frequent editorials on “ Peace through Arbi- 
tration” in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, which we fre- 
quently quoted, were made the more effective be- 
cause he always held to the principle that real peace 
must be the outgrowth of pacific conditions. He was 
constantly contending for the necessity of so educat- 
ing the children and so developing the agencies that 
would lead to peace, that comprehend justice, equal 
rights, liberty, philanthropy, temperance and a com- 
mon brotherhood that would culminate in peace 
from the very fact that they contained the elements 
of peace. 

He urged the practical application of the peace- 
ful testimonies of Friends in the settlement of diffi- 
culties. 

He was always ready to aid our societies by the 
publication of their notices, and by attending at the 
Lake Mohonk Peace Conferences. He carried the 
thought and influence of the Peace Societies, of his 
own Friends’ meeting, and in his communications he 
was favored to advance the cause. 

We shall feel lost without his wise counsels, his 
encouragement and patient work, for we can say in a 
few words: His life was a conscientious dedication 
of rare talents. 

ALFRED H. Love, President U. P. U. 
DaNIEL BaTCHELLOR, Secretary. 

Hon. Wo. N. AsHMAN, 

President Pennsylvania Branch. 
ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

Tue following minute of the Board of Managers of 

the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 


tion of Slavery, relative to the death of Howard M. 
Jenkins, was adopted at a stated meeting held Tenth 
month 30, 1902: 

“The sudden and tragic death of Howard M. 
Jenkins, president of this society, has left a shadow 
over our hearts and a blank in our ranks that will 
long be felt among us. 

“ His good judgment and interested services have 
been noticed and appreciated by all who were asso- 
ciated with him. His interest in institutions for im- 
proving the condition of the African race in this 
country was marked by intelligent discrimination and 
sound judgment in the appropriation and distribu- 
tion of funds periodically for their benefit. His de- 
votion to the cause we represent was profound and 
sincere. 

“The reorganization of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, under an 
amended charter, creating a board of managers to 
conduct the details of its activities, was accomplished 
largely through his instrumentality. He presided at 
our meetings with fairness and frankness, and held 
the respect and esteem of all our members, and the 
love of all the beneficiaries of our society. In his 
removal we have lost an intelligent adviser, a warm 
friend, a conservative leader, an active worker. Pos- 
sessed of unusual qualifications and capacity for use- 
fulness, he freely and gladly exercised these for the 
benefit of his ‘fellow men. 

“To his bereaved family we extend our profound 
sympathy and direct a copy of this minute.” 

Ettwoop Heacock, Secretary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SADSBURY FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE. 


From time to time during the past year notes on the 
progress of the erection of the Friends’ new meeting 
house at Christiana, Pa., have appeared in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 

On Fourth-day, Twelfth month 17, 1902, the first 
religious meeting was held there and the new meeting 
house formally opened as the place of worship, which 
will be used instead of the building known as Old 
Sadsbury Friends’ Meeting House. 

Notwithstanding the severe storm of the day before, 
and the dangerous traveling caused by ice and snow, 
Friends from Philadelphia, Chester, New Jersey, West 
Chester and the neighboring country came to pay 
tribute to the opening of a house planned and 
builded alone for the worship of God. The morn- 
ing meeting, convening at 10 o’clock, was addressed 
by Joel Borton, Mary Travilla. Jesse Webster and 
Elizabeth Webster of the Society of Friends, T. T. 
Martin, pastor of the Methodist Church, and Roland 
Crist, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, both of 
Christiana. 

At the close of the morning service a plain lunch- 
eon, in keeping with the accommodations, was served 
to the guests, who numbered about three hundred. 

The new Sadsbury Meeting House is a sand stone 
building of ample proportions, situated on an elevated 
piece of ground in the northeastern part of the 
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borough. The first floor is occupied by the main 
meeting room, a library room and a committee room, 
from which a stairway leads to a large room on the 
second floor, which will be devoted to the meetings of 
the Young Friends’ Association. The basement, 
which is to be concreted and plastered, will be used 
for serving luncheon at times of quarterly and other 
meetings. . 

After the building had been viewed by visiting 
Friends, and a social time (which is so much a part of 
Friendly meetings) enjoyed, all present gathered for 
the afternoon session. 

William Paxson, a regular attender for many years 
of all business and religious meetings, read a short 
history of Old Sadsbury Meeting House and the 
friends who had first been connected with it. Built in 
1725, on ground granted for that purpose by Richard 
and John, sons of William Penn, the spot marks one 
of the earliest developments of Quakerism in Penn- 
sylvania; and although the old house has been 
vacated on account of practical reasons, the place is 
hallowed with associations and will not be allowed to 
decay. Many expressions of endearment for the place 
were given inthe afternoon, and especially for the part 
its members had always taken in progress, in reform 
and in Christian fellowship. Those who spoke were 
Joel Borton, Mary Travilla, Jesse Webster, Jane Ham- 
bleton, Samuel Broomell, Joseph Brosius, Elma M. 
Preston, Barclay Simmons, Anna Baker, Ella Hood, 
and H. I. Steward, pastor of the Atglen Baptist Church. 

At 4.30 o'clock in the afternoon, the day had 
come and gone—to which many had been looking 
forward so long, and for which they had worked 
so earnestly. The Friends had scattered to their 
several homes or places of entertainment, but the 
house was not empty ; it was filled with the presence 


of the living Spirit. The day had been one of spiritual 
miracles, 


. . . ** As we sat in the silent assembly 
Waiting upon the Lord in patient and passive submission."’ 


And as one after another, moved by the spirit that 
never deceiveth, rose to give expression to the one 
great unity of purpose, the dedication of our house, our 
lives and our souls to right living and to the worship 
of God, a spiritual Communion hovered over us—a 
Communion such as it is seldom one’s privelege to 
enjoy. The bonds of organization had been swept aside; 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Quaker sat to- 
gether, mind mingling with mind, creed uniting with 
creed, soul communing with soul. And as this new 
building, strong to withstand both weather and time, 
modern as befits the spirit of progress, beautiful to 
harmonize with God’s world about it, was dedicated 
to the service of our Lord, the house and the day 
seemed complete. 

But in reality may it not be taken as the beginning 
of a greater activity, a renewal of spiritual life ? 


‘* My heart is awed within me when | think 

Of the great miracle which still goes on 

In silence ‘round me. The perpetual work of the creation 
Finished—yet renewed forever.”’ 


L. R. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
WEST GROVE. 


MICHENER’S “ Retrospect of Early Quakerism” 
states that “the Jacksons, Micheners, Puseys, Pres- 
tons, and many other families of Friends, having set- 
tled about West Grove, a meeting house was built, 
and a meeting indulged therein by New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, in the year 1787.” The house 
built at this time was a log structure, which was af- 
terwards replaced by the building still used by the 
Orthodox Friends. 

At the time of the separation, the Friends of the 
other branch, being more numerous in West Grove, 
kept this house, and our Friends built a house more 
than a mile distant on the State Road, in what was 
then considered the center of the population. West 
Grove at that time consisted of a blacksmith shop 
and a dwelling house or two. When the railroad 
was built a village grew up, and gradually it came 
about that quite a number of Friends lived in this 
village who had no way of getting to meeting except 
by walking. In order that this difficulty might no 
longer lessen the attendance at meeting, the present 
house was built, which has already been pictured in 
the INTELLIGENCER. 

On the occasion of the writer’s visit to this meet- 
ing everything was covered with sleet, and the ascent 
from the street to the meeting house was a sheet of 
ice, made a little less glassy by a slight fall of snow. 
The janitor had not been able to make this any less 
slippery by means of ashes, for, owing to the scar- 
city of coal, the furnace had a coal fire in it for the 
first time on that day. The temperature of the 
room was very comfortable, and so were the benches, 
with their broad seats and high, solid backs. The 
attendance at meeting and First-day School has been 
decidedly increased since the removal to the new 
house. 

At the close of the meeting, while all were still 
seated, the superintendent of the First-day School 
read a chapter from the Bible and made some re- 
marks. There was then a brief recess before the 
class exercises of the school, but nearly every one re- 
mained. The adult class was very much interested 
in the New Testament Lesson Leaves, and the time 
for discussion was entirely too short. Some mem- 
bers of another religious denomination who were 
present, expressed themselves much pleased with the 
practical nature of the lesson. 

The membership of the other branch still con- 
tinues to be the larger of the two, and there is a pros- 
pect that they also will build a new house. They 
maintain a kindergarten and primary school. 

West Grove now has a population of about one 
thousand, in which the Friendly element largely pre- 
dominates. There has never been a licensed hotel in 
the place, and the friend whom I questioned could 
not remember that any one had ever applied for a 
license. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
is influential for good, and is much in evidence, as 
this is the home of the State President of that organ- 
ization. 
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West Grove is surrounded by an intelligent farm- 
ing community, and the raising of carnations and 
other hot-house plants is quite an industry. There 
is a farmers’ club which is attended by such of the 
villagers as own farms. This meets at the homes of 
the members, and the host for the day is expected to 
write a paper for discussion, and furnish dinner for 
those assembled. In the morning the paper is read 
and discussed. In the afternoon the two sexes 
separate, the men to examine the farm and its 
products, ask questions and make comments, and the 
women to discuss various problems of household 
economy, while their needles are as busy as their 
tongues. 


There is an opportunity in this neighborhood for 
Friends to broaden their sphere of influence. There 
are families that are not in the habit of attending 
any place of worship; others whose inclinations 
are naturally with Friends are somewhat indifferent, 
and need to be aroused. Several of the members 
realize the responsibility that rests upon them, and 
in their efforts to sow good seed they will have the 
sympathy of all who desire to see the Society of 
Friends actively at work for the uplifting of men. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


SoLeBuRY, Pa.—The Solebury Friends’ Association met at 
the meeting-house on Twelfth month 14. 

A letter from the secretary of the Asbury Park Conference 
Committee on the subject of the extension of the principles and 
faith of the Society of Friends, was read ; and, in this con- 
nection, Eastburn Reeder and Marion R. Ely were appointed 
to each ‘‘ prepare a’statement of 500 words or less, setting forth 
the essential principles of Quakerism, or some phase of them."’ 
The Philanthropic Committee had sent copies of the Act of 
Legislature to prohibit the sale and furnishing of tobacco to 
persons under sixteen years of age. This Act was read, and 
copies distributed, to be placed where necessary. Anna B. 
Fell reported on Discipline, reading the part relating to Days 
and Times ; Agnes B. Williams reported on Literature, the 
subject being the publications of Friends ; remarks on Current 
Topics were made by several members. John S. Williams 
spoke of the temporary absence of Florence R. Kenderdine 
from our Association, and it was suggested that the secretary 
write her a letter voicing the feeling of the Association. Alice 
Ray Price read Whittier’s ‘‘Raphael.’’ Seth T. Walton 
answered the question, ‘‘ Is it possible for a successful business 
man of to-day to be strictly honest ?’’ affirmatively, saying 
that no life is ever successful if it is not truthful. 

MARTHA SIMPSON, Sec. 


CHESTER, PA.—A regular meeting of the Chester Friends’ 
Association was held Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 12, 
in the meeting-house. The attendance was small, owing, no 
doubt, to the inclemency of the weather. 

Alice C. Buckman read an interesting paper on John 
Woolman, telling of his life and ministry among Friends. She 
spoke of his endeavor to always tell the truth, and the example 
he set is certainly worth living up to. The discussion of the 
paper was participated in by Lewis Palmer, Arthur M. 
Dewees, of Philadelphia, and others. A pleasant feature of 
the program was a recitation entitled, ‘‘The Mariner’s Dream,’’ 
by Edmund Cocks, a senior at Swarthmore College. Charles 
Palmer gavea short review of the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations, which was held in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 6. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of Mansfield Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Thomas B. 
Harvey, Twelfth month 13. To the roll call most responded 
with appropriate sentiments. 
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A portion of the Discipline on proper literature was read 
by Thomas B. Harvey. Eliza Deacon presented a paper 
upon the question, ‘‘Are we liberal or sel@sh beings?'’ She 
said that Christ, who is our example,’thought not of his 
comfort, convenience, pleasure, and profit in his dealings with 
men, but there are a great many whose first consideration is 
self and selfish benefits. We have instances of liberality 
without a thought of anything in return, having assurance of 
the reward given by One far above the earthly man. 

The second paper was prepared by Cyrus S. Moore upon 
the question, ‘‘ How do Friends compare with other societies 
in reference to reform movements?’’ The writer said : 
‘« There is no sect in heaven ; neither is the Lord a respecter of 
person, or religious denominations. Let Christianity cover the 
land as water covers the sea and all societies join hands for a 
general good. Each society has a mission to perform. Our 
mission is extending good. Church people say we have no 
creed. We believe in the Bible and are governed by a 
Discipline. Call that what you please. Is a grand church 
with a high spire, memorial windows, and music, reform? It 
is worldly magnificence and similar to Aaron's golden calf.’’ 

Peter E. Harvey read an article from the INTELLIGENCR 
entitled, ‘‘Actual Knowledge of Friends.’’ Mabelle E. Harvey 
read a report of the General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions held in Philadelphia. Franklin S. Zelley read the 
INTELLIGENCER’S report, also another selection entitled, ‘‘An 
Evil Habit.”’ 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Mary L. 
Bowne, First month 17. MABELLE E. HARVEY, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In Harper's Magazine for First month, Wu Ting-Fang, 
writing on ‘‘ Chinese and Western Civilization,’’ says that 
‘« China is a country that does not recognize the aristocracy of 
wealth. Greater importance is given to intellectual and moral 
superiority. A scholar and gentleman commands greater 
respect than a mere millionaire.’" Albert Mann, Professor of 
Botany in Syracuse University, in «‘ Plants of Crystal”’ 
describes the beauties that are found in slime. 


The last monthly list sent out by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, mentions several valuable books. One of these 
is ‘‘ Memories of a Hundred Years,’’ by Edward Everett Hale, 
which begins with John Adams and closes with President 
Roosevelt, his own memories being supplemented by stories 
heard in childhood from his father’s lips. 

Other books well worth reading are two volumes of essays 
by John Fiske, ‘‘ Scenes and Characters in American History,’’ 
and ‘‘In Favorite Fields’’ ; ‘‘ The Battle with the Slum,’’ by 
Jacob Riis; and ‘‘Our Benevolent Feudalism,’’ by W. J. 
Ghent, in which the author makes a powerful arraignment of 
our great capitalists. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


NATHAN EDSALL, of Marshallton, Iowa, in a note accompany- 
ing a brief report of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, states 
that they have had good sledding for more than a week, with 
only four or five inches of snow, and that more snow was falling 
on the 15th instant, with the mercury above 20. 


Matilda Garrigues, who is spending the winter in Pasadena, 
California, writes : 

‘«We hear of extreme cold in the East and can scarcely 
realize it, the weather being so delightful here. A much-needed 
rain fell yesterday, or rather the night before, and things are 
looking much greener and fresher than before, but the roses 
are exquisitely beautiful, notwithstanding the long drought.’’ 

On Sixth-day evening, the 12th instant, the third and last 
lecture for the season of the Pilesgrove Library free course on 
‘‘A Summer in England,’’ was given by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, in Friends’ Meeting- 
House, Woodstown, N.J. The lecturer vividly described the 
historic scenes and incidents of the mother country and pictured 
the delights of a visit to the multitude of places that have been 
made famous in song and story. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAD DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


Tue sad, sad days of Autumn, 
The sere, the yellow leaf ; 

The blue skies beckoning upward ; 
The broken chords, the grief ; 


The rushing, tumbling waters, 
Heedless and deaf and blind, 
Pulseless to all compassion 
Or cry of humankind. 


Life here, life there, a moment, 
The two are merged in one. 
The blue skies cradle softly, 
The winds are dazed and dumb. 


The hushed, sad days of Autumn. 
A laborer, earnest, true, 

In fields of noble action 
Is missed in all we do ;— 


Is missed, sad days of Autumn, 
Is mourned - we reach across 

Our helpless hands in longing. 
Ours, not thine the loss. 


IN MEMORY. 


As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say 
Glides with smiling face away, 


Of the sweetness and the zest 
Of thy happy life possessed 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 


Warm of heart and clear of brain, 
Of thy sun-bright spirit’s wane 
Thou hast spared us all the pain. 


Now that thou hast gone away, 
What is left of one to say 
Who was open as the day ? 


What is there to gloss or shun ? 
Save with kindly voices none 
Speak thy name beneath the sun. 


Safe thou art on every side, 
Friendship nothing finds to hide, 
Love’s demand is satisfied. 


Over manly strength and worth, 
At thy desk of toil, or hearth, 
Played the lambent light of mirth, — 


Mirth that lit, but never burned ; 
All thy blame to pity turned ; 
Hatred thou hadst never learned. 


Every harsh and vexing thing 
At thy home-fire lost its sting ; 
Where thou wast was always spring. 


And thy perfect trust in good, 
Faith in man and womanhood, 
Chance and change and time withstood. 


Small respect for cant and whine, 
Bigot's zeal and hate malign, 
Had that sunny soul of thine. 


But to thee was duty’s claim 
Sacred, and thy lips became 
Reverent with one holy Name. 


Therefore, on thy unknown way, 
Go in God's peace ! We who stay 
But a little while delay. 


SARA LouISA OBERHOLTZER. 


Keep for us, O friend, where’er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear ; 


Something of thy pleasant past 
On a ground of wonder cast, 
In the stiller waters glassed ! 


‘Keep the human heart of thee ; 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in immortality. 


And when fall our feet as fell 
Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well ; 


Proving in a world of bliss 
What we fondly dream in this,— 
Love is one with holiness ! 
—John G. Whittier. 


Peaceable Resistance. 

DurRInG the Civil War the Friends, because of their peaceful 
creed, endeavored to be released from the requirements of the 
draft. They were always reasonable and quiet in their earn- 
estness, and seldom failed to gain their point. Major Town- 
send, in ‘‘Anecdotes of the Civil War,’’ tells this story of 
Isaac Newton, the Friend who was commissioner of the De- 
partment of Agriculture : 

Speaking once of scruples about fighting, I asked him if 
he believed it necessary to carry out the exact letter of the 
Scripture, and under no circumstances to resist. 

‘«Oh, no,"’ saidhe. ‘‘ There are other ways of resisting 
besides fighting.’ 

Then he told the story of having met a man in a wagon 
at a narrow part of the road, who, seeing that he was a 
Friend refused to turn out for him, but stopped directly in the 
middle of the road. 

Isaac asked him kindly to turn out, but the man gruffly re- 
fused. Then Isaac said, ‘‘ Friend, if thou wilt not turn thy 
horse, I will turn him for thee.’’ So he took the horse's head 
to turn him. Then the man jumped out and ran forward, as 
if to attack him. 

On this, Isaac seized him by the arms above the elbow, 
held him as if in a vise, and quietly said, ‘‘ Friend, if thou 
dost resist, I shall shake thee !’’ 

So he gave him a preliminary shake as a sample, and the 
man, seeing how powerful and resolute he was, apologized, and 
turned his horse as far out as he could. 

‘‘I did not strike him,’’ said Isaac.[—Youth’s Com- 
panion. | 


Russia’s Floating Farms. 
WE are accustomed to think that America leads the world in 
farming methods. But our Department of Agriculture is fairly 
distanced by the Russian Government, which not only furnishes 
seed to the farmers of the land, and recommends to them 


improved ways of farming, but sends model farms floating 
round among them as an object lesson for their benefit. 

These wandering agricultural experiment stations have for 
their foundation, so we are told, immense barges, holding 
enough prepared earth to raise goodly crops. On the deck is 
a comfortable building for the professors of agriculture who 
are in charge of the ‘‘ farm,’’ and a smaller house for the crew. 
There are vegetable patches, grain beds, bee-hives, and so on, 
on each barge. Built at the headwaters of the great Russian 
rivers, and launched by the spring freshets, these barges loiter 
down the streams and through the connecting canals all the 
summer long. Whenever they reach a village, they are tied 
up to the landing, the church bell is rung, and the s/aras/a, 
or mayor, leads his flock of villagers on board, to take a 
lesson in farming. 

The professors often give illustrated lectures to the peasants. 
They show them how to use farming machinery, and give them 
the seeds of new plants. The visiting peasant is dull, indeed, 
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if he does not learn something that will help him in farming 
his own little field. After the village is satisfied with its lesson, 
the barge casts loose and moves on to the next one. 

When the summer is over, the crops on the floating farms 
are reaped, and the wood of the barges is sold in the treeless 
southern country along the river's mouth for enough, often, to 
pay the expenses of the trip, outside of the professors’ salaries. 
So the whole thing is economical enough, after all.—[Barbara 
Griffiths. ] 


A Father’s Example. 

OFTEN, but not too often, do we hear of the abiding influence 
of a mother’s life and example in the lives of the boys who go 
from home into the busy world, but too seldom is the 
inestimable value of the father’s influence extolled. With 
inexpressible gratitude for all that mother represents, the 
father is the boy’s ideal of a man, and stands as the head of 
the household and the unit of society. 

A noble father, upright, honorable, conscientious in all the 
relations of life toward wife and mother and children in the 
home, in business and social engagements, of unswerving 
integrity, just and self-controlled, honored in all the community 
in which he dwells, is a silent, but irresistible power in deciding 
the character of his sons. Never can they forget that they are 
the children of such a father. While the love of mother will 
keep them tender, the example of father will make them noble. 
—([Charles C. Earle, in the Standard.] 


Hamburg Children. 
A curtous and pretty custom is observed every year in the 
city of Hamburg to celebrate a famous victory which was won 
by little children more than four hundred years ago. In one 
of the numerous sieges, Hamburg was reduced to the last 


extremity, when it was suggested that all the children should 
be sent out unprotected into the camp of the besiegers as the 
mute appeal for mercy of the helpless and the innocent. This 
was done. The rough soldiery of the investing army saw with 
amazement, and then with pity, a long procession of little ones, 
clad in white, come out of the city and march boldly into 
their camp. 

The sight melted their hearts. They threw down their 
arms, and, plucking branches of fruit from the neighboring 
cherry orchards, they gave them to the children to take back 
to the city as a token of peace. This was a great victory, 
which has ever since been commemorated at Hamburg by a 
procession of boys and girls dressed in white, and carrying 
branches of the cherry-tree in their hands.—[Gathered. ] 


Friendship. 

In speaking of friendship recently, a thoughtful woman whose 
life has never lacked love, said: ‘‘I learned long ago to pray, 
‘Make me worthy of friendship and give me friends.’’’ How 
few ever think of a prayer like that, especially of its first 
petition ! Too often friends are considered a natural right, 
and the lack of them a wrong and injustice for which humanity 
is berated and Providence complained of. 

Yet friendship is one of God's choicest gifts, and itis worth 
while to pray to be made worthy of it—to be brave, loyal, 
honest, unselfish ; to be true when interests clash, and faithful 
when faithfulness costs. Much, indeed, that calls itself 
friendship does not deserve the name, and many a life basks 
in sincere and earnest love of which it is not worthy ; but one 
who appreciates affection at its real value may well pray 
humbly to be made worthy of it. For the office of true 
friendship is a high calling ; it uplifts both in its giving and 
receiving. —[ Pennsylvania School Journal. } 


Anecdote of Lincoln. 
BECAUSE everybody does not know or remember the story of 
Abraham Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, we tell it once more. 
It is good for use. Stanton had been exasperated by the 
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conduct of one of the generals in the field. He complained of 
him to President Lincoln, and said he was going to give it to 


him hot. ‘‘ That’s right,’’ said Lincoln. ‘‘ Write him a 
letter, and tell him just what you thinkof him. Make a clean 
breast of it.’ 

With heat, Secretary Stanton wrote his letter, and showed 
it to the President. Then he folded it to be enclosed and 
directed. President Lincoln said, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do with that letter, Stanton?'’ ‘‘ Why, I am going to send 
it to him, of course.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ said Lincoln. ‘‘ Put it in 
the waste-basket. You never ought to send a letter of that 
kind. You've got the thing off your mind now. Let it drop."’ 
In ninety-nine times in a hundred the place for a letter written 
in wrath is the waste-basket.—[Christian Register. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE show of force against Venezuela by Germany and England, 
and the joining of Italy with them seems to have been effective 
in convincing President Castro of his helplessness. Leading 
citizens of Caracas pronounced in favor of yielding to the allies 
on the 17th, and subsequently President Castro made through 
United States Minister Bowen a proposal to arbitrate all claims 
against Venezuela. This the allies accepted on the 1gth, with 
some reservations, suggesting that President Roosevelt act as 
arbitrator. A formal declaration of war and blockade of the 
Venezuelan ports was announced on the 22d, but warlike 
operations have ceased pending the negotiations for arbitration. 


AT this writing the formal proposals of Great Britain and 
Germany that President Roosevelt arbitrate the Venezuelan 
dispute have not yet reached Washington, but strong pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the President from several 
quarters to decline to act as arbitrator, and, on the other hand, 
some important considerations are leading a number of the 
members of the Cabinet to oppose a reference of the matter to 
The Hague tribunal. 


THE House of Representatives passed on the 17th instant 
an amendment to the general appropriation bill placing an 
appropriation of $500,000 at the disposal of Attorney-General 
Knox for the better enforcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law of 1890. On the 1oth the Hepburn “ Pure Food "’ bill 
was passed. No new measures were passed in the Senate 
except the Pension appropriation bill of $139,840,000, and an 
urgent appropriation bill carrying $1,140,oco. Both Houses 
have adjourned until after the holidays. 


THE anthracite coal operators opened their side of the case 
before the Strike Commission on the 17th instant. During 
the first days’ proceedings charges of bad faith in the figures 
presented by the operators were freely made. On the following 
day the sessions were devoted to testimony of non-union men 
in regard to their ill-treatment by the union miners, and 
on the 20th the Commission suspended its hearings until after 
Christmas. 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI, inventor of the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy, has succeeded in sending messages from 
one shore of the Atlantic to the other. Congratulatory 
telegrams were sent to the Kings of England and Italy, and 
the first regular message was sent to the London 7imes by 
the correspondent of that paper, announcing the opening of 
communication. The messages were sent from the Marconi 
station at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, and were received at 
Poldhu, on the coast of Cornwall, England. 


Reports from Finland and other neighboring provinces of 
Russia tell of great suffering among the Finns by cold and 
famine. The crops generally have been failures on account 
of continued rains and cold weather, and it is estimated that 
half a million people are practically starving. Despatches 
from St. Petersburg state that the Russian Government will 
spend large sums in feeding these people. 
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NEWS ‘NOTE S. 
One hundred thousand employés of western 
and southern railroads have asked for an 
increase of wages of 20 per cent. 


THREE cases of bubonic plague arrived 
at New York recently on board a steamer 
from South Africa, and were placed in 
quarantine. 


THE strike of French sailors at Mar- 
sailles, according to a despatch on the 
17th, ended by the return of the strikers 
to their work on that day. 


STORMS and continued cold are reported 
from many parts of Europe. According to 
despatches, 63 persons have been frozen 
to death in Hungary, and 33 were drowned 
in Tunis by floods. 


A FIRM in Glasgow, Scotland, has 
secured a contract for a large number of 
locomotives for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in competition with Canadian 
and United States builders. 


AFTER a considerable season of quiet, 
the Moro savages in the island of Min- 
danao, Philippines, have recently showed 
signs of unrest. A camp of American 
troops was fired on, but no one was hurt. 


THE town of Andijan, an important 
caravan station in Russian Turkestan, 
with a population of 30,000, was reported 
totally destroyed by an earthquake on the 


16th inst. The loss of life is estimated 
at 2500. 
JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER has presented 


Chicago University with another million 
dollars for the endowment fund, as his 
usual Christmas gift. On the day this gift 
was announced, the price of kerosene was 
advanced one cent a gallon. 


OF twenty-one members of the crews of 
the schooners Frank A. Palmer and Louise 
Crary, which collided off Cape Cod on the 
night of the 17th instant, eleven were 
drowned or died of exposure. The other 
ten were rescued by the schooner Man- 
hasset. 


AFTER an extended debate, an amend- 
ment to the New Hampshire State Consti- 
tution in favor of Women’s Suffrage was 
adopted on the 12th by the State conven- 
tion in session at Concord, by a vote of 
145 tog2. A reconsideration was imme- 
diately moved. 


Tus year’s catalogue of Harvard 
University shows a total enrollment of 
students of 4,261. Counting Radcliffe 


College and the summer school, the total 
number of persons enrolled during 1902 
was 5,206. The number of instructors in 
the University proper is 534. 


DuRING last summer, a ‘‘ good roads 
train,’’ sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture, travelled through the South. 
It carried the most improved road-making 
tools and machines, and a large gang of 
workmen, who stopped at intervals on the 
route and built short stretches of modern 
roads as samples. ‘‘Good Roads’’ con- 
ventions were held at eighteen places, 
and the effect of the trip is expected to be 
of great value. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


Tuts calendar will take the place of the 

‘* Notices "’ previously published. Prompt 

information is requested of all public 

meetings of interest to Friends. To 

insure publication notices should reach 

the INTELLIGENCER by Third-day noon. 

12TH MONTH 28. — FISHERTOWN, Pa., 
Young Friends’ Association at home of 
Azariah Blackburn. 

12TH MONTH 28. — HOPEWELL, 
Young Friends’ Association. 

12TH MONTH 29.—A CHRISTMAS ENTER- 
TAINMENT, under the auspices of Race 
Street First-day School and Conference 
Classes will be held in the Old Library 
on Race Street above Fifteenth, from 
7.30 to 9.30. Young and old are 
cordially invited. 

12TH MONTH 30.—NEWTOWN, Pa., JUNIOR 
Young Friends’ Association at home of 
Julia Eyre. 

IST MONTH 4.—READING FRIENDS’ MEET- 
ing will be attended by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 

IST MONTH 4. — WEST NOTTINGHAM, 
Young Friends’ Association. 

IST MONTH 4.— FRIENDS OF WHITE 
Plains, N. Y., will hold their next meet- 
ing at the residence of Mary A. Car- 
penter, 35 Greenridge Ave., corner of 
Livingston street. Visiting Friends are 
welcome. 


VA., 


Friends’ Library at 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, will hereafter be 
open from II a. m, tog p. m., each 
weekday, except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's Days, week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Sev- 
enth and Eighth months. 

This is a great increase in hours and is 
upon a more uniform schedule. 

Friends and other persons are invited 
to make use of the Library as a Read- 
ing Room and for the borrowing of 
books. 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, who was for 
four years Civil Governor of Cuba, lectured 
before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia on the 
American occupation of Cuba. He said 
that the benefits resulting to the island 
were very large, and that the United States 
had cause to be proud of its record. 


THE United States Steel Corporation, 
commonly known as the Steel Trust, has 
recently purchased the plants of the Union 
Steel Company and the Troy Steel Com- 
pany, which were among the most power- 
ful of the independent steel manufacturing 
PGRN sant heer 
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W ™ at the 
brightest name in 
American story? 

MAcBETH’s is on 
the brightest lamp 
chimneys. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





‘These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 
For 


DYSPEPSIA. 





Farwell & Rhines, Wat lown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


WALL PAPER oft 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 











Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING _GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovUsSEHOLD USE’ 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
Booklet. nts wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
& Media Sts, 
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Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. . 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 


For lars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S.., Principal, 
Locust V: pie. We 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ tical, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for coli "6 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupims or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students poeees for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


} Principals. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torr a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 1sth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS © 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptnc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrIR-s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 
Unton Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares fer college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. rite for ca’ e to . 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 





18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 
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The “‘International”’ Bible Series 


oo 

LARGEST LINE OF SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLES IN 
THEY ARE RENOWNED FOR THEIR 
CLEAR PRINT="=SCHOLARLY HELPS==—==SUPERIOR BINDINGS 


THE WORLD 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER price $f 40 


A SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Only 
—_—— 








Plus 
27 cts. 
to pay 

Postage 







REFERENCE LONG PRIMER 


REVISED BIBLE 


Divided into Verses, bound in Fine 
Flexible French Morocco, Overlapp- 


Round Corners, Red 
ig, eee aces, 
CONTAINING OVER 


400 Pages of Bible Readers Helps 


















Same Bible 
Including References, Combination Furnished With 
| Concordance, History of the Books patent 
of the Bible and ent Monu- Thumd In 
ments, Many Maps in Colors and umb Index 
Fine tes Illustrating Recent for 30cts. 
Archeological Discoveries. Additional 









is recommended for Teachers, Students and all mem- 
of the F - Shipped securely pac on 


This Special Edition bers of she Femily. Ships 


ADDRESS 06%4e FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


S. W. Cor. 15th @ CHERRY STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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FLORIDA BY 








Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Leaving New York and Philadelphia January 12 
special party limited to twenty. Private Pullman car 
full double berth, all hotel expenses, transfers, dining 
car service, lady and gentleman conductor, entire cost 
$357. Visiting omen Manitou, Salt Lake City, twenty 
days in Caiifornia,—San Francisco, Monterey, Paso 
Robles, Santa Barbara ; nine days at Los Angeles. Pas- 
adena, and Riverside, grand canyon of the Colorado 
river. The trip will take about 35 days. Only a few 
vacancies. Apply quickly. Illustrated booklet “ Cali- 
fornia and Back,” eight cents in stamps. 


HUBBS’ TOURS, Easton, Pa. 


JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip'to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 

You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 
Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 

You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and you will 
visit a land of sunshine, whose interest and health- 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 

For further information and tickets call or addresss 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
rg West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ InTec.iGEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


25 cents for six 
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Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN lUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Save, save, 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........- $500,000.00 
CAPITAL (paid im),...... 250,000.00 
i is <i 6. 5% 0 ae 6 wa © §0.000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 42,349-29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
i , and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. ce Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winrerry, 
arren G. Grirritu, 
Epwarp G. McCo.utin, 
Atcrrep |. PxHttuips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Franx W. Paut, 
Epvcar Dup.ey Farizs, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


Nicuovas Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osmpn R. Rwoaps, 

Jou F. Lewrs, 
nomas R. Gitt, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Jour H. Craven, 





J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 
Yielding from 314 to 5 per cent. 
FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 
NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 


323 Chestnut Street. 





BANKERS AND Brokers, 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


E.L. RITTER & CO. 


CLOSING 
SALE 


All our stock is now on sale 





at much under regular prices 
in order that when we move to 
our new store we will not have 
to carry any withus. We vacate 
this store within the next 60 
days. Great values are here ; 
you must be quick, though. 


1026 Chestnut Street. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exszcuror, Apministrator, TRUSTEE, 
ASSIGNEE, AND R&cErver. 
Financia AGENT For INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 


InTeREsT ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. 


GEORGE CHANDLER, who graduated from 
the literary department of Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1897, married Miss Fanny 
Cooley, of Ann Arbor, also a graduate of 
the University. To them has been born 
a boy, whom they have named Bruce 
Cooley Chandler. The boy’s father, 
mother, father’s father, father’s sister, 
mother’s father, mother’s brother, moth- 
er’s sister, mother’s grandfather, father’s 
uncles, father’s cousins, mother’s uncles, 
mother’s aunts, and mother’s cousins are 
all graduates of Michigan University. The 
Michigan Daily News, a paper published 
by students of the University of Michigan, 
proudly records the fact, and adds: ‘‘We 
venture to say that with this record before 
him Mr. Bruce Cooley Chandler will in all 
probability be on hand in a few years.’’ 

Incidentally, the fact calls attention to 
the length of time during which the so- 
called ‘‘experiment’’ of co-education has 
been in successful operation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.—[Woman's Col- 
umn. | 


WHILE a number of young men in the 
waiting-room of an English railway were 
discussing the merits of total abstinence, 
a policeman came in with a handcuffed 
prisoner, and listened to the dispute, but 
gave noopinion. A minister of the gospel, 
who was present also, stepped up to the 
policeman and politely said, ‘‘ Pray, sir, 
what have you to say about temperance?”’ 
‘«Well,’’ replied the guardian of the law, 
‘‘all I have to say is that I never took a 
teetotaler to prisor in my life.’"—[Ram's 
Horn. } 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorroraTion MortGacss. 
DEpostTorRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Some Reasons Why 
Epicures Should Use 


Brick’s Nonpareil 
Mince Meat 


BECAUSE, 

It is absolutely clean. 

All the raisins are seeded. 

Made only of the choicest materials. 

The flavor is perfect and truly delic- 
ious, 

The pails are lined to prevent taste 
from contact with the package. 

Best quality of spices, and less of 
them, renders Brick’s Mince Meat 
more wholesome than other brands 
made with common, low-priced 
spices, when large quantities are 
needed. 

It is free from all adulterations, and 


Is a Particular [lince [eat 
For Particular People. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
ee Special attention given to ser- 


ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 








TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 


given, and also read the notés below. 


Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 





named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
ms WEEKLIES MONTHLIES 
Periodicals. Price for both. | Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . . $2.90/| British Friend, (6s.6d & postage), . $3.75 
‘ - | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . . . $4.85 
N rs 
re Ep: ($3), 4-80 | The Century Magazine, ($4), . . . 5.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- | Harper's Magazine, ($4), wid 5-30 
scribers only), 4.50 —— ata ($4), 5: 30 
e Forum, ($3), 6. .< <a. ee 
Independent, ($2), 3-9° North American Review, ($5), . . 6.10 
Christian Register, ($2), . .. 4.00 | St. Nicholas, ($3), ...... . 4.60 
er ‘ Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . . 3.80 
S 
a a ($3), 4-60 | The Chautauquan, ($2), .. ... 3.90 
Sunday School Times, ($1). . 2.85 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 
1 of Educati oa | The Farm Journal, ($0.50), - 2.40 
peepee = memes (82-90), 4-35 |American Monthly Review of 
The Living Age, ($6),...... 7: eviews, ($2.50), .. . : 4.10 


Persons wishing other peri 
and we will give prices. 
Where several pex 
ordered through us), b 
‘* price for both.’’ 








named above should write to us, 


are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
g $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
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